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President's Corner 
...Deborah Evans 


Beating the mid-winter blues talks. This has become a less difficult task than it 
There's plenty on in our winter program for those was in the past, now that most talks are illustrated 
of us not fortunate enough to be escaping north to by PowerPoint presentations which can be made 
the warmth. Our excursion this month will be available to help with the write up. It's a nice 'at 
indoors, at the Planetarium, and mid-week for home' task or a useful one for train commuters! 
those who find Sunday excursions less convenient. 

We also have the Eco Book Group this month, with For your diary 

a chance to do some armchair travelling round the We had a successful boneseeding day at the You 


volcanic plains. Yangs in May, but the rain has prompted a lot of 
new seedlings to shoot up, so put a big red circle 
Subscriptions round Saturday 23 August on your calendars now. 


Members have been renewing at a very 
encouraging rate, but we can't keep sending non- 
financial members their Geelong Naturalist 
indefinitely, so if you haven't renewed, it's time to 
get your cheque book out! And if you have paid, 
perhaps you know somebody that’s interested in 
natural history who might be a potential new 
member. Encourage them to join us on an 
excursion or come along to a general meeting. We 
need to make sure that we keep our numbers 
increasing, not just holding steady. 


Help wanted! 

With less than a full committee, we need some 
extra people to keep some of the behind the 
scenes activities going. The efforts of those who've 
helped out with the library work are appreciated, 
but we still need somebody to write up our monthly 





Dusty Miller Spyridium parvifolium, Anglesea, June 2008. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Tonight... 
...we have a presentation about Native Vegetation Laws from the 
Environment Defenders Office 


At the August meeting... 


..It is Members Night and casserole tea 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive | | The photo on the front cover, by Dave King, is of a Buff-banded Rail at 
early at general meetings. Serendip, Lara. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of the Anglesea River at 
allow members to chat to other Anglesea, June 2008. 
members and visitors. 





Rambling on 
Small birds close up 


ow do you usually see thornbills and pardalotes? If you're 

like me, it's high in the tops of tall trees, never staying still, 
hidden among the foliage, or silhouetted against a bright sky so 
the markings are invisible. I'll admit that sometimes | don't even 
try to get a good look. Most of my identifications of small foliage- 
feeding small birds are by call. But sometimes | get lucky and the 
result can be a revelation. 


I've found that autumn-winter birding in the Long Forest mallee 
and box woodlands can be quiet but occasionally | come across 
a mixed feeding flock of small birds. The flock announces itself 
with constant calling and drifts past over several minutes. The 
birds busily work their 
way through the foliage 
and, if | stand stock still, 
they either don't notice 
me or are So pre- 
occupied searching for 
food that they don't care. 
If the trees aren't very 
tall, the opportunity is 
there for close-up views. 
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On 26 May, | went for a 
walk in sunny autumn 
weather along Happy 
Valley Track in Long 
Forest. | got in among a 
small feeding flock, and 
soon noticed a clump of 
leaves moving a few 
metres away. | focused 
the binoculars on the 
patch and waited. A tail 
appeared here, a wing 
there, and | followed the 
bird by the trembling of 
the leaves as it shifted 
and flitted about. And 
then it hopped out onto a twig in the open, in the sun. It was a 
Striated Thornbill and it was stunning. 


How would | describe a Striated Thornbill to a beginner bird- 
watcher: small, yellow and brown, streaky front. The thing that 
amazed me about the close-up view was that there were blocks 
of contrasting plumage colours and subtle patterning on the head 
that I'd never seen properly before. The white eyebrow shows up 
at a distance but you have to be close to see how it contrasts 
with the rich rufous-brown crown and nape. Even better, the 
crown is covered with a pattern of fine white streaks which are 
utterly invisible at any great distance. The crown feathers are 
rufous-brown with white shafts, so if you can see the white 
crown-steaks you're looking at individual feathers. Behind the 
eye (ear-coverts), there's a contrasting patch of colour that looks 
grey at first glance, but it's actually an intricate radiating network 
of fine stripes in black and pale grey. This is formed by off-white 
feathers with narrow grey-black edges. Margaret Cameron told 
me that a useful diagnostic clue for identifying Striated Thornbills 
is the way the eyebrows meet over the bill to make a white V 
when seen front-on. It's not a field mark | use very often because 
the birds are often too distant or too uncooperative to see the 
head clearly. However, it works close-up. To my eyes, it gives 
the bird a frowning expression, as if this tiny mite is trying its 
hardest to look fierce. 





This male Spotted Pardalote at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve came in 
close to show its beautiful colours and patterns. 


...Marilyn Hewish 


A few minutes later, a Spotted Pardalote landed in a spindly 
shrub a few metres away. Striated Thornbills might have a subtle 
beauty but Spotted Pardalotes are a miniature explosion of 
colours and contrasts. You don't need to be close to see the 
stunning black crown and wings covered with white spots and the 
bright yellow throat and undertail (in the male). But have you 
seen the vivid red band bordering the rufous rump, and, below 
the eye, the pearly grey patch covered with the most delicate 
pattern of close-set wavy dark lines, like fine ripple marks in grey 
sand. This is formed by narrow dark fringes on the tiny greyish- 
white feathers. The striking black and white colour on the head 
gives way to a more subtle colouration on the back. Many field 
guides show it as light 
brown or yellowish-brown 
with fine dark scalloping, 
but in the bird | saw the 
colour was suffused with 
a soft olive tint—very 
pretty. 


John Newman wrote to 
me recently about his 
experiences surveying 
Swift Parrots at 
Heathcote. In some 
areas, the ground was 
swarming with Striated 
Pardalotes and he paid 
careful attention to the 
wing-patterns, seeing 
what he assumed were 
the subspecies we get 
here (red wing-spot, 
ornatus, south-eastern 
mainland breeding form; 
yellow-wing-spot, siriatus, 
Tasmanian breeding 
form). However he 
became suspicious when 
he noticed that some red wing-spot birds had a thick white stripe 
Originating from the wing-spot (ornatus has a thin white stripe). 
Back at the car, the field guide revealed that these birds were 
another subspecies, substriatus, an inland form that comes into 
the western third of Victoria. By close and careful observation 
and by moving beyond his assumptions, John had learnt 
something about the distributions and movement patterns of 
these populations. A clear view of a Striated Pardalote's wing- 
spot or wing-stripe is often not possible, and even to attempt it 
can be very frustrating. However, | know that John and Craig 
Morley always look specifically for wing-patterns if the bird is 
nearby, and Rob Mackenzie used to when he lived here. | ask 
Dean to look for me because he has better eyesight—he's 
always up for a challenge! 


Photo: Rob Mackenzie 


So if you get the chance, have a close look at small birds. You're 
bound to be impressed by the beauty a close-up view reveals 
and you might just learn something unexpected. 


Thanks to John Newman for telling me about his Heathcote 
experiences, and to people who have submitted records of the 
different Striated Pardalote subspecies for Geelong Bird Reports. 


Information on feather patterns came from the Handbook of 
Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic Birds, Volume 6: 
Pardalotes to Shrike-thrushes, P.J. Higgins and J.M. Peter (eds), 
2002, Oxford University Press, Melbourne. 
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Mammal report 


... revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions—Platypus, Koala, possums, goats and more 


03.05.08 
02.06.08 
08.06.08 
28.03.08 
08.03.08 
17.04.08 
13.05.08 
15.06.08 
03.05.08 
16.05.08 
20.04.08 
10.05.08 


Platypus 

Brush-tailed Phascogale 
Common Wombat 

Koala 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Black Wallaby 

Rat sp. 

Feral Goat 


Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges 
Sheoaks. 

Lerderderg Gorge, south end. 

Red Gum Island, Buckley Falls. 
Eclipse Ck, Meredith. 

Eastern Park, Geelong. 

Dog Rocks, Batesford. 

Belmont, High St near Barwon Bridge. 
lronbark Basin, Pt Addis. 

Buckley Falls, near paper mill. 
Staughton Rd, west Balliang. 
Griffin Hill Track, Brisbane Ranges. 


BL 
PMi 
MHe 
BAt 


MDH 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; MDH ;MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PMi, Paul 
Mitchell; PP, Priscilla Pescott; SQ, Stuart Quick; WCo, Wendy Cook 


ake Elizabeth near Forrest in the Otway Ranges is well 

known for the small but stable population of 
Platypuses. While it is possible to see them out on the 
lake, looking from the platform on the shore, by far the 
better option is to join one of the 'paddle-with-the-platypus' 
canoe trips that are available. While not cheap, and 
involving an early morning walk to the lake, they are a 
wonderful experience. Pamphlets are available locally and 
at tourism information outlets. 


Unfortunately we had to cancel our search for them earlier 
this year due to wet weather, but there remains a keen 
interest in Brush-tailed Phascogales in the Brisbane 
Ranges. So | was delighted when Paul Mitchell emailed: 
‘I'm not sure if you are still studying 
phascogales; if so, you may be 
interested that we found two in our trees 
this morning. We live in the Sheoaks 
area.' It was at Mitchells’ property 
several years ago, that a number of 
fowls were killed presumably by 
phascogales. According to Cambria 
Parkinson who lives in the same area, 
predation on fowls is an annual event 
locally, usually in the late autumn when 
phascogales are most active. 


Apart from the very occasional sighting 

of wombats in the region generally—and 

these are probably animals that have 

been released—the nearest place to 

Geelong to find Common Wombats is the southern section 
of the Lerderderg Gorge near Bacchus Marsh. The latest 
record is from Marilyn Hewish who recorded three wombat 
holes and fresh droppings there. 


It is always good to receive sightings of Koalas, 
particularly in the closer areas to the city. Bryant Attwood 
found one sleeping in the fork of a eucalypt next to the 
footbridge over the anabranch at Red Gum Island, Buckley 
Falls Park. ‘It is some years since my last sighting of Koala 
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"The Mammal Atlas 
continues to 
develop with over 
2800 entries now 
recorded.’ 


in this area’, he noted. 


The four sightings of Common Brushtail Possums give 
some idea of the distribution of the species—it 

may be the most widespread of all native mammals in the 
Geelong for they seem able to survive equally well in the 
bush and suburbia. They are also very vulnerable to being 
killed at night on both city and country roads. 


Eastern Grey Kangaroos are another in the 'survivor' 
category, and their ability to combine bushland with 
farmland seems the key. The forested places provide 
daytime shelter while the 'roos can travel easily to 

find food and water as needed. So far they have not 
settled close into town, but the smaller 
Black Wallaby 

has done so along the Barwon River 
valley wherever they find protection from 
human and dog disturbance. 


It's always good to get the 'off-beat' 
observation—such was Dean Hewish's 
report of a rat spoecies—about 1 km 
west of Balliang, while travelling along 
the Staughton Vale Road. He noted a 
Whistling Kite that flew overhead with a 
brown-coloured rat in its talons! 


Feral Goats keep cropping up, this time 
in fire-regenerating woodland along 
Griffin Hill Track in the Brisbane Ranges 
National Park. They were not seen, but Marilyn and Dean 
Hewish heard a few calling, the bleating 
sounds quite distinctive. 


The Mammal Atlas continues to develop with over 2800 
entries now recorded. Thanks to everyone who sends 
the records in. While unusual sightings are exciting to 
receive, every species, including the most common 
Pests, is logged. 


Mammal trapping at Bellbrae, June 2008 


GPS: 38 19.9778, 144 13.484E. Alt 74m ASL. DSE Permit No. 10003784 


rapping was undertaken in an isolated block of Manna 

Gum woodland at the head of Spring Creek, on the 
east side of Vickery's Road between Norton's and 
Portreath Roads, Bellbrae. 


The 6.5 ha block is surrounded by cleared land, with 
planted ‘wildlife corridors' and vegetated roadsides 
adjacent to it. 


Due mainly to the prevailing dry conditions, much of the 
teatree understorey has died out over the last few years, 
and this opening-up of the woodland has allowed the local 
population of Eastern Grey Kangaroos to use it as a 
daytime retreat. Their activities, including dust-bathing and 
grazing, have exacerbated the vegetation decline so that 
little groundcover vegetation remains intact. 


Trapping was undertaken over three nights using 24 small 
Elliott and 2 wire cage traps, total 78 trap/nights. On the 
third night 5 Elliott traps were re-positioned onto the 
cleared land where there was ample evidence of Swamp 
Rat activity with tunnels and runways in and under grass 
beside a fence and disused water channel. 


Bait used: the standard mix of peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 


Weather: cool, mainly fine except for several showers at 
night. 


Results: 18.06.08 set traps. 
19.06.08 nil catch. 
20.06.08 caught 1 Black Rat Rattus rattus. 
21.06.08 caught 1 Black Rat, presumably 


the same individual. 


Other mammals: 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: many seen. 

Swamp Rat: evidence of their presence with tunnels 
and runways concentrated in several sites. 

European Rabbit: active warrens and burrows seen. 
Property-owner Geoff has recently noted 
rabbits building 'nursery' burrows presumably 
prior to the breeding season. 

Red Fox: scent and possible den site. 

House Mouse: a disused grass nest, probably of 
this species, found under log on the ground. 

Sugar Glider: property-owner Rhonda Bunbury 
found in February the tails of two, one with 


... [revor Pescott 


the dorsal skin still attached, victims of a 
predator, possible a Feral Cat. 


Other fauna: 


Two yabby-traps set in a dam at the lower end of 
the woodland produced a number of Common 
Yabbies Cherax destructor. 

According to Rhonda and Geoff, the dam also has a 
population of eels, presumably the Short- 


finned Eel. 


Common Froglet Ranidella signifera heard 


calling. 


Southern Brown Tree Frog Litoria ewingi heard 


calling. 


Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Brown Falcon 

Galah 

Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
White-eared Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 


Birds: 


Eastern Spinebill 
Flame Robin 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Currawong 
Little Raven 
House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 


Thanks to property-owner Rhonda Bunbury for permission 
to use her land and for her assistance on site, and Alison 
Broome, Alison Watson, Dave King and Geoff French for 
their help setting and collecting the traps. 


My apologies to any members who may have gone to the 
suggested meeting place at Bellbrae. Due to the late 
(9.00 am) start and a revised trapping site, it was 
impossible to meet there. Due to the possibility of a last- 
minute change in any activity, members are advised to 
confirm their intention to attend. 


The next trapping activities are at this stage planned for 
September, October and November, in each case as part 


of a larger ecological survey. 


Trevor Pescott, Mammal Study Group. 


Butterfly Report 


nly a few Saltbush Blues to record, seen at the end of 

May by Marilyn Hewish in mallee in the Long Forest. 
One was on Happy Valley Track, the other on a nearby 
twig, resting in the sun with its wings open. Another was 
resting on a small stone. Saltbush Blues used to be known 
as Chequered Blues; their wings have a chequered brown 


...Valda Dedman 


and white border. Unlike many of the blue butterflies, the 
larvae are not always attended by ants. Eggs, larvae and 
pupae are all green and this is the time of year to look for 
them on any of the various saltbush species (Atriplex, 
Rhagodia, Einadia, Chenopodium). 
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Out and about 


Whipping up a kitchen drama 

It was not an everyday occurrence, but it caused some 
excitement in the Dedman household. The evening before 
it happened, my husband had brought home a beautiful 
present for me—not chocolates or red roses, but a Little 
Whip Snake Rhinocephalus flagellum, which he thought, 
correctly, | might like to photograph. He had found it, and 
several others, in a pile of coarse bluestone screenings he 
was shovelling up at Pollocksford. And it was indeed 
beautiful, pale tan in colour, each smooth diamond-shaped 
scale outlined in darker brown, a black hourglass-shaped 
mark on the head and a black band across the mouth. It 
was only about 25 cm long and as thick as my little finger. 
| waited until next morning for the photography session. 
The snake was left, uncovered, for a few minutes in a 
deep plastic icecream container on the kitchen bench, 
while | went to download the initial photos. | came back to 
find it gone! But where? In the cupboards? Among the 
vegetables? Behind the refrigerator? Luckily, for both us 
and the snake, we found it in the sink where the plug was 
in place. It was swimming in nice warm water, which had 
enlivened it no end. We admired its sinuous movements. It 
reared up at our first rescue attempts, whipping from side 
to side, with the action that describes its common name. 
We managed to put it in a very deep container, with a lid 
lightly on top, and left it in a sunny spot. The snake made 
the most of the warmth, stretching out and expanding its 
ribs to increase the area presented to the sun. Its body 
took on an angular look. When moved into the shade, it 
curled up into a mound of coils, with its head almost 
hidden. Later, it was safely released back at Pollocksford, 
making off rapidly to find a new retreat. 





Little Whip Snake, Pollocksford 


Photo: Valda Dedman 
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... Valda Dedman 


Moorabool 

Moorabool, Moorabool, Moorabool. Repeat it quickly and 
think of water flowing over rocks. Moorabool. Say it slowly 
and conjure up a deep pool overhung with red gums. 
Moor-a-bool. Pronounce it with drawn-out syllables and 
mourn. 





AA 


Moorabool River at the Belcher property, Batesford 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


The Moorabool River, the long tributary of the Barwon, 
may die if we are not careful. And we may have no one but 
ourselves to blame. It has become more than just a 
drought-affected ecosystem; its flow is now reduced to 
pools, and no water was allowed out of Lal Lal reservoir 
until the situation became critical. After the first scrap of 
rain this year in Geelong, the Moorabool actually flowed 
backwards under the Monash bridge at Fyansford! In April 
2008, when dissolved oxygen levels at Coopers Bridge on 
the Meredith-Steiglitz Road were below 5ppm, the 
Environmental Flow Reserve Officers of CCMA released 
80 ML of the small entitlement of 240 ML. It was a staged 
release over 11 days, with a peak release of 20ML on 

3 April that tailed out a week later. The water only reached 
as far as the Meredith Pumping Station upstream of the 
Slate Quarry Road bridge, approximately 35 km 
downstream of the release point. Salinity dropped 
significantly in areas where the water reached, and fish 
deaths downstream were only saved by the seasonal drop 
in temperature which improved water quality, allowing 
more dissolved oxygen. Fortunately we have also had 
some autumn rains. The Moorabool River at the Belcher 
property at Batesford has some lovely pools and the 
streamside vegetation makes it an attractive area, as we 
saw during the Club’s recent surveys there. 


We congratulate the Batesford Fyansford Stonehaven 
Landcare Group on its well-deserved World Environment 
Day award. This group has worked tirelessly to improve 
the Moorabool River habitat and has assisted the City of 
Greater Geelong in establishing and enhancing the 
Moorabool River Reserve at Batesford. There is now a 
meandering path along the river which can be accessed 


off the bend in Dog Rocks Road and leads upstream. 
CoGG has a fine Management Plan for the Moorabool 
River Reserve; however the river itself needs water to 
remain a proper ecosystem. 


Aftermath of the rain 

Rain does not always renew the environment in the ways 
we would all choose. Weeds also appear and proliferate, 
nowhere more apparent than at Stewarts Rd Reserve, 
where there is a wonderful stand of Wild Cherry 
Exocarpus cupressiformis, perhaps all the same huge and 
venerable plant suckering and forming new trunks. On the 
hottest day you can slip into the deep shade under its 
pendulous foliage and find the grass still green. However, 
after a day’s rain in mid-April, Bridal Creeper Asparagus 
asparagoides, a Weed of National Significance, which had 
all died away in summer's drought, was sending up 
tendrils, its shiny leaves threatening to engulf the ‘cherry’ 
tree. Much research has been done on Bridal Creeper 
using biological controls, including a rust fungus Puccinia 
myrsiphylli (using spore water to spread it), a leafhopper 
Zygina sp.and a leaf beetle Crioceris sp. The biological 


control program shows potential but is naturally expensive. 





Bridal Creeper creeping up Wild Cherry, Stewarts Reserve 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Near the creek there is a mossy cut-off stump, all that 
remains of a large redgum; at its base | found a lily, 
possibly Arum italicum. Discarded garden rubbish may 
have been left there at some time, or birds dispersed the 
bright red seeds. Rosellas are very fond of them. These 
lilies grow easily from bulbs and, given the chance, 


multiply rapidly and are very hard to eradicate. On the far 
side of the creek | found many healthy seedlings of 
Montpellier Broom Genista monspessulana, a noxious 


weed. Clearly, friends are needed in this little reserve 


centred on the tiny, final trioutary of the Barwon River. 





< ` ba P ; F se ' ' a f, |’ 
A lily, possibly Arum italicum, at Stewarts Reserve 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





A Plan for the Barwon 

The Corangamite CMA manages 20 km of public open 
space along the Barwon River, from Queens Park to the 
lower Breakwater. The final report of the Barwon (through 
Geelong) Management Plan has just been launched. It is 
available in paper form and as a CD. It divides the area 
into eight management zones, looking at use and existing 
vegetation and ecological values. It contains a detailed list 
of recommendations for the next ten+ years and will be a 
valuable reference document. The Plan also forms an 
important component of the Barwon River Parklands 
project being developed by Parks Victoria to provide a 
continuous link along the river from Buckley Falls to 
Barwon Heads. 


What else has been seen? 


Trevor Pescott 

Winter solstice - Cootamundra Wattles, while not 
indigenous to our region, are a conspicuous part of our 
suburban landscape. The first in full flower were on 19 
June 08, in Newtown and Belmont, just two days before 
the winter solstice. Now that it has passed, how soon will 
the first magpie, raven or lapwing nest be found? It's often 
within a week. 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Lorraine Phelan 

We've always enjoyed the Australian Magpies that have 
included our house block in their territory. On 28 June | 
noticed one of the magpies collecting small sticks in my 
garden and watched to see which tree in the 
neighbourhood it would head for—and was surprised to 
see it land in the only gum tree in my garden, a Yellow 
Gum. | located the almost completed nest (within sight of 
my kitchen window!) and look forward to the next stage. 
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Bird population changes over 50 years at Beeac—Robert Missen 
Bird Group meeting, 19 June 2008 


obert was raised on the family farm near Beeac in the 

Western District. The farm has been in the family since 
1860. Robert's interest in natural history was fostered by his 
mother who was a member of the Field Naturalists Club of 
Victoria. His grandmother gave him a copy of Leach's An 
Australian Bird Book when he was six years old. 


The young Robert had some trouble identifying species as 
Leach was not as well illustrated as today's field guides and 
many of the local birds went by vernacular names. For 
example, it took him some time to realise that the 'Stormy 
Petrels' referred to by his father were Marsh Terns. These 
birds tended to arrive in the spring during stormy weather. 


Robert joined the Colac Field Naturalists Club in 1956. The 
Colac FNC is now defunct, but in those days members such 
as Ken Simpson, Len Robinson and Alan Reid provided 
Robert with a wealth of ornithological knowledge. At the age 
of 11, Robert was enlisted by Roy Wheeler to undertake bird 
surveys. The survey of Robert's farm was done by walking 
and riding a bike around the 1500 acre property. He regularly 
recorded between 30 and 35 species and around 900 
individual birds. 


The landforms around Beeac are dominated by a series of 
shallow lakes with sandier zones and stony rises. The lakes 
formed when volcanic flows filled the landscape and blocked 
the ancient river valleys. Larger lakes include Lake Beeac, 
Lake Cundare, the Lough Calvert complex of lakes and Lake 
Colac. Many smaller ephemeral wetlands are scattered 
throughout the area. Blackwoods, Tree Violet and Bursaria 
grow on the sandy lunettes formed from wind-blown material 
from the lake beds. Sheoaks were taken for wood supply by 
early settlers and only a few remnants remain. Land to the 
east of the main lakes area was almost treeless and 
dominated by tussock grassland. 


Settlers planted Boxthorn hedges, pine trees and a few Sugar 
Gums and Blue Gums. During the 1950s, large numbers of 
‘Western District Cypress' were planted. The cypress trees 
were favoured nesting places for Magpie-larks, Yellow- 
rumped Thornbills and Little Ravens. In the 1960s a few 
eucalypt species were planted, but it was not until the advent 
of the Landcare movement in the 1990s that significant 
planting of indigenous and native species was undertaken. 


Patterns of rainfall varied significantly over the past 100 
years. The early years of the 20th century were very dry and 
the 1950s were extremely wet, with extensive flooding of 
farmland as the lakes overflowed there normal levels. The 
wet years led to increased salinity as saline ground water 
rose to the surface. During the past 10 years, a drier climate 
has seen the water table drop and grasses return to areas 
that had been previously salt-affected. 


The lakes usually filled during winter and they attracted many 
species of birds. In November, pelicans arrived to take 
advantage of the abundant food as tadpoles emerged as 
young frogs. The stately Brolgas also arrived at this time, 
along with migrant waders such as Sharp-tailed Sandpipers. 
Lake Weering Is an important flocking zone for the Brolgas. In 
the 1960s, up to 70 birds were present in autumn. Dry 
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...Barry Lingham 


weather has prevented Brolgas from nesting during the past 
five years. The Brolgas appreciate the pickings left when 
farmers feed grain to their sheep. 


Robert planted many trees around some of his dams, but the 
extra vegetation was not appreciated by some water birds— 
perhaps the vegetation could hide predators such as various 
raptors. The most devastating predator was the fox, which 
has increased in numbers over the past years since fewer 
people hunt them for the fur trade. Cape Barren Geese once 
nested in Lake Cundare, but they have now moved to the 
local farms. Robert showed a photo of a pair that attempted to 
nest on top of two hay bales. Foxes took the eggs just as they 
were ready to hatch. These geese are now apparently trying 
to evade foxes by nesting in boxthorn bushes. 


Robert noted the decline of some species over the years. He 
now records fewer Skylarks and Richard's Pipits. Banded 
Lapwing (Black-chested Plover) were seen in small numbers 
in the 1950s, but are no longer recorded. Plains Wanderers 
were noted in the 1950s, but they have now gone. The 
number of Stubble Quail has decreased; the timing of the 
hay-cutting season can affect their nesting success. 


Some bird species have only recently arrived. Crested 
Pigeons arrived in 2000 and are now seen in flocks of up to 
12 birds. Common Bronzewings disappeared in the 1950s but 
have now returned in small numbers. Galahs arrived in the 
mid-1960s and corellas some time later. Lorikeet species 
have increased in numbers, as have Eastern Rosellas. 


The range of raptors regularly seen includes Nankeen 
Kestrel, Black-shouldered Kite, Brown Falcon (declining 
numbers), Brown Goshawk and Whistling Kite. Many of these 
species are more common in the autumn. Other species less 
commonly seen include Spotted Harrier, Black Falcon, Black 
Kite and Grey (white) Goshawk. Wedge-tailed Eagles were 
not present until recently. 


Barn Owls are irregular visitors. They are usually only noted 
when seen as road-kill victims. Boobooks pass through the 
area. Tawny Frogmouths seem to have disappeared. Red- 
rumped Parrots have not been in the area historically, but 
Blue-winged Parrots visit the lakes. White-winged Trillers visit 
infrequently. The numbers of Singing Bushlarks has declined 
with the drought. Dusky Woodswallows bred in the area 
regularly during the 1950s and 1960s, but no longer breed 
there. 


With the planting of more eucalypts, the honeyeaters have 
moved to the area. White-plumed Honeyeaters, New Holland 
Honeyeaters and Red Wattlebirds are now common. Striated 
Pardalotes have also been recorded in recent years. 
Introduced species include House Sparrows, which have 
increased in numbers lately, and Greenfinch which have 
declined. White-fronted Chats have appreciated the invasion 
of phalaris grass, as they eat the seeds. 


We appreciated Robert sharing his experience of the many 
changes he has observed during the past 50 years in the 
Beeac area. air 





The Millenium Seedbank and Victorian Conservation Seedbank 
Jeff Jeanes 


General Meeting, 3 June 2008 
...Deborah Evans 


Seedbanking as a conservation tool four big walk-in freezers with compactors to maximise the 
As we all know, many plants are under threat, and there’s — space; two of them are currently in operation and another 
some fairly frightening statistics in the following list, two of them are ready to come on-line when these two get 
predices by the Millenium Seedbank: filled. The seeds are stored in jars very like the ones you 
60 000 km? dry range lands desertified annually can buy in the shops for preserving fruit, which seal very 
— 140000 km* moist tropical rainforest deforested effectively and keep the moisture out. They're kept at —20° 
annually C, so people that work in there dress in very heavy suits, 
— 25000 plant species recognised by CITES as and can only work in there for 15 minutes at a time. The 
threatened by over harvesting staff are studying germination protocols, propagation and 
— 15 to 37% of plant & animal species 'committed to longevity trials on seeds, and seed storage behaviour— 
extinction’ by climate change everything you can possibly imagine about seeds. There's 
— many species being lost to pollution and invasive also an information area for public access. 
aliens. - 


At the time this list was produced, there were 60 000 to 100 
000 species threatened worldwide. 


There are several ways in which we can effectively 
conserve plants. We can do it in situ, in reserves, national 
parks, land management agreements, on farm and 
community wood lots; and we can also do it ex situ by 
seedbanks, botanic gardens like we have here, gene 
banks, tissue culture, DNA banks and pollen banks. 


Australia is a signatory of the Convention on Biological 
Diversity, and under Article 9 of that Convention, we're 
required to adopt measures for the ex-situ conservation of 
components of biological diversity, to complement in-situ 
measures. We're also signatories of the Global Strategy for 
Plant Conservation and Target 8 of that conservation 
strategy is that 60% of threatened plant species are in 
accessible ex-situ collections, preferably in the country of 
origin, and 10% of them are included in recovery and 





Seed storage at Kew 


restoration programs. The Victorian Conservation Seedbank (VCS) 
We in Victoria became a partner of this Millenium Seedbank 
So seedbanking is a relatively low cost, long-term in July 2005. I'm the Project Coordinator; | have a Project 


conservation means, and it's easy to do—most species of Officer working for me full time for me, Megan Hirst, and the 
plants out-cross, they occur in groups of individuals, they whole project is overseen by Neville Walsh. Our seedbank 
produce lots of seeds, and most species produce what we is in the basement of the National Herbarium, in the Royal 
call dessication tolerant seeds—we'll talk a bit more about Melbourne Botanic Gardens. 


that later. 

Our contract with the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew (RBGk) 
The Millenium Seedbank is to supply seeds of 100 species of native plants per year, 
Around about the turn of the millenium, hence the name for the 4 1/2 years of the project. We also have to supply 
Millenium Seedbank, the project was put up for funding. voucher specimens (pressed specimens) of each species 
Something like £80 million has been devoted to this project, collected. These are reference material that can be linked 
mostly from pools money, but also from an organisation to the seeds at all times, so that if ever there's any doubt 


called the Wellcome Trust. The target of this project is to we've collected the right thing, we go back to the voucher 
preserve 10% of the world's dry land species in seedbanks specimen and verify that we have in fact sent them seeds of 


by the year 2010. Currently there are around about 30 what we say we have. 

countries involved in this project, including the USA, 

Mexico, Chile, the UK, China, Madagascar, South Africa, As part of the contract we retain duplicates of everything at 

Botswana, Namibia and a number of other African the Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, so we have a 

countries. seedbank as well, and we also keep vouchers. We do some 
research on seed viability, dormancy and longevity, and we 

Wakehurst Place is where it all happens. It's an old 16th support the Department of Sustainability and Environment 

century historic mansion, about 100 km due south of with their re-introduction projects etc. 


London, between London and Brighton. On the property is 
the ultra-modern Millenium Seedbank facility, where there Other interested parties in our project are the Department of 
are about 40 to 50 people researching seeds. There are Sustainability and Environment, who are responsible for 
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threatened species protection and recovery, and Parks 
Victoria, who are the custodians of our National and State 
Parks as well as other reserves where many of our target 
species are found. We've had help from local Friends 
groups, Landcare groups, field naturalists groups like 
yourselves, and various individuals who are experts on 
particular plant groups help us a lot. We have a lot of 
people in the Royal Botanic Gardens give us a hand, and 
we have a small group of volunteers that come in ona 
regular basis and help us clean seeds and do some 
germination work. 


There's a similar project in every state and in the Northern 
Territory as well. We all have different agreements with 
Kew, e.g. we supply them with different numbers of species 
per year, but we're all participating. 


Progress to date 

So far we've made over 520 collections, we’ve sent 338 
seed lots to RBGK at Wakehurst Place, in five separate 
shipments, and of those seeds, 276 species were ones that 
they had never had collections of before. We have in our 
drying cabinet about 100 collections that we're still 
processing; we're cleaning them, counting them, cut testing 
them and making sure they're a good collection. We've got 
incomplete collections of about 80 species, where we went 
out and collected, came back and cleaned and counted and 
found we didn't have sufficient numbers to send them to 
Kew, so we will keep those and supplement them at some 
further date. 


The Victorian flora 

Victoria, with an area of ca 227 000 km’, constitutes about 
3% of the Australian landmass. We have about 4830 
species of vascular plants in Victoria of which about 3600 
are natives, 1230 are naturalised introductions, and about 
40 are thought to be possibly native and introduced as well. 
We have about 350 endemic species, that is, they're not 
found outside of Victoria, and about 1450 species are 
variously threatened—either they're rare, vulnerable or 
endangered. At this stage we think about 44 species have 
become extinct in the State. 


Our target species 

We've drawn up a target list of approximately 800 priority 
species of which we need to seedbank at least 450 during 
the life of the current project. On that list there are 
approximately: 

e 160 species of orchids 

e 80 species of Eucalyptus 

e 44 species of daisies (Asteraceae) 

e 932 species of Grevillea 

e 28 species of Acacia 

e 26 species of pea-plants (Fabaceae) 

e 22 species of grasses (Poaceae) 

So orchids are a big part of this. As you probably know, we 
have many threatened orchids in the State, many of which 
are endemic. 


So once we've got our target species list, then we start to 
plan field trips, based around this list. We're targeting 
endemics, threatened species, or significant species that 
have their main distribution in Victoria, and keystone 
species, species that are dominant in certain landscapes— 
things like Mountain Ash, Themeda grasslands, 
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Nothofagus. We will also make opportunistic collections if 
we see something that’s irresistible. 


The endemics 

All of the endemics will be targeted by the VCS. Some of 
these are threatened, e.g. Caladenia pilotensis, Grevillea 
montis-cole ssp. brevistyla and Bertya grampiana ms. 
Some are not—things like Allocasuarina misera which is 
quite common at Anglesea and other places, but doesn't 
occur outside of Victoria. Two other examples of endemics 
not threatened are Daviesia laxiflora and Acacia frigescens. 
Some of our endemics are not seedbankable because they 
produce little or no seed, and Grevillea infecunda from 
Anglesea is a good example of that because it doesn't 
produce seeds. Borya mirabilis and Acacia infecunda ms 
are two other uncollectible species. 


One of our targets, Caladenia pilotensis, is only found from 
Mt Pilot up near Beechworth; there's probably only a few 
dozen plants known to exist up there, so we're very keen to 
get seed of that. Grevillea montis-cole, subspecies 
brevistyla only occurs on the summit of Mt Langhi Ghiran 
near Ararat. Grevilleas have proven difficult for us. We've 
only had one collection of a grevillea, and that's Grevillea 
bedggoodiana from out near Ballarat. They don't produce 
much seed, so to get 4000 seeds, which is our requirement, 
is a very difficult task for grevilleas. 


Two endemics we have collections of are Poa sallacustris, 
an endemic grass from the edges of salt lakes out in the 
Western District and Lobelia gelida which is a little mud 
plant, mostly from Mt Buffalo. Caladenia oenochila is an 
uncommon spider orchid from central Victoria. | did some 
cross pollination on a couple of plants at the Baluk William 
Reserve in South Belgrave, and we've made a subsequent 
collection on those pollinated plants. 


One of the good news siories that's come out of the project 
is Pimelea spinescens subspecies pubiflora which was 
thought to be extinct for about 100 years. It was 
rediscovered on a roadside in the Wimmera by the project 
arranger at DSE Horsham. We now have a good collection 
of that in the seedbank and we’re working on ways of 
germinating it—pimelea are notoriously difficult to 
germinate from seed. 


The threatened species 

We're also targeting rare, vulnerable and endangered 
species that are endemic to Victoria, or have a significant 
part of their distribution in Victoria or are of particular 
interest to us. And we will use the seeds of these species to 
produce plants to bolster declining natural populations in 
accordance with Action Statements and Recovery Plans. 
Help from conservation groups has been valuable for the 
collection of, and/or supply of information about, seeds from 
many of these species, particularly those in areas remote 
from RBGM. 


Threatened species we're interested in include Diuris 
punctata, which is not an endemic, but in Victoria it's 
classified as endangered now as it's lost so much of its 
grassland habitat, with just a few remnant populations left. 
Boronia ledifolia occurs in eastern Victoria; it also occurs in 
NSW, but it’s very rare in Victoria and we made a collection 
of that earlier this year. Thelymitra matthewsii occurs across 
Victoria, in South Australia and also in New Zealand, and 


that’s one we have a collection of, made down here in 
Anglesea a couple of years ago. Pterostylis xerophila is a 
dryland species from the Mallee; it occurs in South Australia 
predominantly. We have a few populations of it in Victoria 
and that’s another one we're after. 


Keystone species 

And as | said before we’re after keystone species as well 
that are not necessarily threatened but are of interest 
because they dominate some of our familiar Victorian 
landscapes. Examples, some of which we have already 
made collections of, are Acacia dealbata ssp. dealbata, 
Allocasuarina luehmannii, Elaeocarpus holopetalus, 
Eucalyptus regnans, Nothofagus cunninghamii, Poa 
labillardierei var. labillardierei, Richea continentis, and 
Themeda triandra. 


Types of seeds 

There are different types of seeds. Loosely speaking there's 
what we call orthodox seeds; these are the ones we're 
targeting; they’re usually small, they withstand dessication 
to about 5% moisture content and they withstand freezing 
to —20°C. They are what we call the dry country species 
and they are the ones we're after. 


There are also things called unorthodox or sometimes 
called recalcitrant seeds. These are often large seeds; 
they come from more mesic habitats, rainforest etc. and 
they can't withstand dessication or freezing, it just kills the 
seeds. Things like the English Oaks are in this group. 
When the seeds fall off the plant they germinate 
immediately, they don't store in the soil at all, and we have 
no means of storing them at this stage. Only about 10% of 
all species produce unorthodox seeds, so that's good from 
our point of view. And there are seeds that act intermediate 
between the two; they will withstand some dessication and 
they will withstand freezing up to a point, but they will lose 
viability. 


Seed collection 

Before we go out collecting we have to make sure we have 
all the appropriate permits. We collect the seeds in an 
ethical and ecologically sustainable way. So we take no 
more than 10% of an annual crop of any population. We 
aim to cause minimal damage to the plants, and we make 
sure we collect seeds from healthy plants. And we keep 
clear of areas where there's pathogens such as 
phytophthora so we don’t spread that around. 


Our contract says we must supply Kew with a minimum of 
2000 seeds, and we keep a duplicate collection at the 
Herbarium here, so we must collect a minimum of 4000 
seeds of each species. (Many of our collections are much 
larger than that. Some of our collections are many 
hundreds of thousands of seeds, for very small seeded 
species.) And we must sample at least 20% of the 
population, so we get the genetic diversity; we don't just 
sample one or two plants, we sample as widely as we can 
throughout the population. We collect at least two voucher 
specimens, preferably more, and we take a lot of detail of 
the collecting site while we’re there. We record the name of 
the collector and the collection number of that person; the 
locality, distance from a fixed object; a GPS reading; anda 
bit about the ecology of the area, the habitat, soil, aspect, 
vegetation, associated species. Most importantly, we record 


how we did the actual sampling. We estimate the size of the 
population; for example there may have been 100 plants, 
we sampled from 10 of those plants and we sampled 
randomly from that population; or we found a population of 
five plants and we sampled from all of the five plants. 


We inspect the seeds before we start to make the collection 
and do some cut tests in the field, to make sure it is a good 
viable collection, i.e. there isn't too much insect damage, 
the seeds have actually formed and they’re not all empty. 


When we're collecting seeds, we aim to collect seeds that 
are ripe of course, and an indication of ripeness is if they're 
naturally dropping off the plants. Some seeds such as 
acacias and some of the peas will rattle in the pods when 
they're ripe. And when we have a fruit, it will often change 
colour when the fruit becomes ripe. 


We often find that seeds are at different stages of maturity 
on the plant, and unripe seeds will continue to ripen if we 
take plant material back with us, so we leave the plant lying 
in ambient conditions, and there will be ripening for up to a 
week of some of these unripe seeds. The reason we want 
the seeds to be ripe is because the ability to germinate 
occurs before the development of dessication tolerance. 
That means that unripe seeds will germinate if they not very 
unripe, e.g. if they're a few days or a week off ripening, but 
they can't be dessicated, they will die if they’re dessicated. 
Dessication tolerance is the last thing that happens to a 
seed during the maturation process. So we need to get 
seeds that are fully mature otherwise they'll all just die in 
the freezer. 


Equipment and collecting techniques. There are various 
ways of collecting the seeds. We can shake the seeds off 
the bushes; sometimes we lay tarpaulins on the ground and 
we actually shake the bushes or bash them with a stick and 
the seeds will fall off onto the tarpaulin. We can pluck 
individual seeds or fruit from the bushes or we can prune 
the fruiting section off the bushes. Long handled pruners 
are very handy for collecting seeds from tall shrubs, small 
trees, things like eucalypts, acacias. On the Bogong High 
Plains we used a novel method of seed collecting, sucking 
up seeds of Kelleria laxa in a vacuum. It’s a very small, 
prostrate plant, which is related to pimelea and it was 
completely impractical to collect it any other way. When we 





Collecting seed of Kelleria laxa on Mt Bogong with a vacuum. 
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Using a long-handled pruner to access seeds. 


collect seeds from the ground we have to be a bit careful 
that the seeds have not been predated. 


We have to make sure that the vouchers contain as much 
information as possible, so they should contain fruit and 
seeds. If we possible we collect vouchers that also have 
flowers, juvenile and mature leaves and underground parts 
for some rhizomatous species. And the vouchers are 
pressed and labelled and mounted on a piece of thin 
cardboard. There are about 1.2 million pressed specimens 
in our Herbarium and they're all mounted much like our 
voucher specimens. 


So we've collected the seeds and now we've got to get 
them back to the lab for processing. To do that we've got to 
try and keep the seeds as cool and dry as possible to avoid 
them moulding. So we use calico bags with drawstring tops, 
because air movement through the bags will keep the 
moisture levels low. We try to keep the minimum of leaves 
and stems and we don't cram the material tightly into the 
bags, and the seeds are kept in the air conditioned vehicle 
as much as possible. Sometimes we'll soread them out on 
tarpaulins to dry at night if we’re staying in a caravan park 
or motel. And we get them back to the lab as soon as 
possible. In WA they do field trips of several weeks' 
duration, for example up to the Kimberley, and they send 
their seeds back by post so that someone is processing 


them within days of collection, otherwise they risk damaging 


the seeds by keeping them with them on these long field 
trips. 


Back in the lab 
Drying, examining and counting. Seeds are placed in 
plastic trays and put in the drying cabinet immediately. 
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Seeds are kept in the cabinet at all times, except during 
cleaning and counting, until sealed for long-term storage. 
The cabinet is set at 15°C and 15% relative humidity. As the 
fruit dries, seeds are released. For some species such as 
the Fabacea, Pultenaeas and Daviesias, we sometimes 
have to gently crush the seed pod between two rubber 
surfaces, carefully rubbing the seeds to break the seed pod 
so the seeds pop out. 





The drying cabinet 


Seeds are then cleaned and the chaff separated either by 
size using graded sieves or by weight using the zig-zag 
aspirator. A current of air is drawn up through the zig-zag 
tube and the seeds and the chaff are introduced about half 
way down the zig-zag column—the light material goes up 
and the heavy material goes down. Often we get pure seed 
and pure chaff separated by that means. Seeds are 
counted and examined, each seed lot being inspected 
microscopically for maturity, infestations and general 
quality. 


Germination testing. For all our seeds we do germination 
testing. We do a standard germination test of 25 seeds on 
1% agar and we place them in a controlled environment 
cabinet. We often get very successful germinations, 
sometimes with almost 100% germination within a matter of 
a few days. In other cases we get no germination at all. The 
germinants are taken down to our nursery and grown on 
there, and many of those plants have found their way into a 





Germination testing 


new rare and threatened bed that’s been established at the We store the seeds in plastic drums, labelled with the 
Gardens recently. contents, and we pop it in the freezer. 


For those plants that don't germinate on the agar we've got 
to find ways of germinating them and there are various 
things we can do. We can do chemical treatments, with 
acids or smoked water. To overcome physical dormancy, 
we can do various things such as puncturing the seedcoats, 
leaching them or chilling them. Prostantheras are a bit 
difficult to germinate, but | think we're finally having a bit of 
success with those now. 


Long-term storage of the seeds. Once they're cleaned 
and we've got rid of all the other plant material, we put them 
in soil sample bags that have a wire tie at the top, while 
we’re handling them. But when we seal them up, we use 
aluminium pouches, which we melt seal to keep the low 
humidity atmosphere around the seeds. 





We store them at 5% moisture content and at —202, and 


under those conditions it's been reckoned that the viability Aluminium storage pouches 

of those seeds should remain for at least 100 years, 

probably more for many species. To test how they’re So, what does the future hold for us? 

retaining their viability we will check by doing germination Well our funding is for 4 1/2 years and it ends at the end of 

tests every five years. next year. Hopefully by then we will have established 
ourselves as an integral part of threatened species recovery 

It’s important to remember that metabolic activity within in Victoria and we may get some further funding from State 

seeds reduces with lowering of moisture content and or Federal government; we're keeping our fingers crossed 

reduction in temperature, and Harrington's rule of thumb on that one. 


says a 1% reduction in moisture content results in doubling 
of seed longevity and a 5°C reduction in temperature also. And what do we plan to do in the future if we do get further 


doubles the seed longevity. funding? Well, we can start making multiple provenance 
collections; at the moment we're doing a single collection 
There are two sizes of aluminium foil pouches that we from a single site. We can sample a species from across its 


use—we use large size pouches for the bulk of the seeds range at several different sites and compare how those 
and we store a duplicate of a small quantity of seeds ina seeds behave. We can expand our target species list to 
smaller pouch that we access from time to time, so we don't include the entire flora of Victoria. And we can start doing 
have to open the large ones at all. On the pouch we havea work perhaps on spores as well, on ferns, non-vascular 
label which is a duplicate of the Herbarium label that goes plants and fungi. And we can also research novel 

with the voucher, so we can always link the two together. germination strategies. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Buckley Falls and environs, Thursday 26 June 2008 
...Polly Cutcliffe 


he weather wasn't good for birdwatching—cold wet and_ walked to the falls and round the Barwon, Moorabool and 
windy—but eight members and one visitor turned out Anabranch confluences. We also ventured onto the golf 
for this mid-winter excursion. At least the sun was shining, course and were rewarded with good sightings of Grey 
and there were pockets out of the wind where the birds Butcherbird and Nankeen Night Herons sunning 
were enjoying it (fairy-wrens and finches in particular). themselves in the pines. 


Bryant's knowledge of the seasonal movements of the birds In spite of the conditions we managed to record 29 species. 
and the general history of the area informed us as we 


Bird list Gang-gang Cockatoo Grey Shrike-thrush 
Chestnut Teal Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Magpie-lark 

Little Pied Cormorant Rainbow Lorikeet Grey Fantail 
Australian Pelican Red-rumped Parrot Willie Wagtail 
Nankeen Night Heron Laughing Kookaburra Grey Butcherbird 


Australian White Ibis Superb Fairy-wren Australian Magpie 
Dusky Moorhen White-browed Scrubwren Pied Currawong 
Eurasian Coot Red Wattlebird Red-browed Finch 
Rock Dove White-plumed Honeyeater Common Blackbird 
Spotted Turtle-Dove Golden Whistler Common Starling 
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Weeds—Ryan Melville 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture, 10 June 2008 


yan Melville is employed by the Department of 

Primary Industries (DPI) at Geelong as a Weed Alert 
Contact Officer (WACO). At the Wider Geelong Flora 
Lecture he spoke to us about the impact of introduced 
plants on the Australian environment. 


Under the Catchment and Land Protection Act 1994 
certain plants were declared as noxious weeds in Victoria, 
25 in all-State Prohibited weeds. They do not occur in 
Victoria or they are already present but is expected that 
they can be eradicated. It is illegal to buy or sell them, 
possess for sale, deposit onto land, bring them into or 
transport them around Victoria. If discovered in Victoria, 
the DPI will cover the cost of getting rid of them. Examples 
are listed below. There are also 20 species that are weeds 
of National Significance and national funding is available 
for the removal of these plants. Included in this category 
are Lantana, Bridal Creeper, Serrated Tussock, 
Boneseed, Gorse, Chilean Needle-grass and Blackberry. 
Victorian Alert Weeds are identified as potential threats 
to Victoria and amongst the 400 species on this list are 
White Spanish Broom, Chilean Rhubarb, Bridal Broom and 
Canary Island St John's Wort. Environmental Weeds 
have not been declared but are recognised as having the 
potential to have a severe impact on the environment. 
Pampas Grass, Agapanthus, English Ivy. Arum Lilies and 
Gazanias are in this category. 


Seventy per cent of all weed species were introduced for 
ornamental and agricultural purposes, or have been 
introduced accidentally. They have an impact on: 

e Human access to infested areas and a reduction in 
tourism (e.g. blackberry infested river valleys) 

e Abiotic impact on water flow and water quality (e.g. 
Spartina in the tidal areas of Lake Connewarre) 

e Impact on water flow (e.g. Cabomba released from fish 
tanks in water at Nagambie and Mildura) 

e Impact on water quality (e.g. another aquarium plant, 
Parrots Feather, brings heavy metals out of soil and 
puts them into the water) 

e Increase in soil erosion (e.g. Marram Grass) 

e Reduction in biomass (e.g. Myrtle-leaf Milkwort, the 
Bellarine Pea, growing in coastal heath) 

e Changed fire regime (e.g. Broom and Genista) 

e Changes in structure and diversity of flora (e.g. Hairy 
Willow-herb growing at Point Henry, Belmont Common) 

e Flora that is toxic (e.g. most of the Arum Lily is toxic) 

e Crop yields and quality (e.g. Bathurst Burr is summer 
growing and can dominate crops, Wild Garlic can taint 
milk) 

e Land values (e.g. Carpet Weed Galenia pubescens in 
many areas around Geelong) 

e Land use (e.g. Serrated Tussock expanded when land 
use changed from grazing to cropping after the 1982 
drought) 


Some impacts are positive: 
e Fauna can benefit (e.g. Gorse provides shelter) 
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e Food source (e.g. Birds love berries such as 
Cotoneaster) 


Examples of State Prohibited Weeds are: 
° Karoo Thorn Acacia karroo. |t has the potential to 
invade open grasslands 7 
over much of south-east 


at four sites in Victoria. 

° Giraffe Thorn Acacia 
erioloba is another 
prohibited weed that has 
thorns but we need to be 
aware that there are 
similar-looking plants that 
are not a problem. 

° The Horsetails 
(Equisetum) are totally 
prohibited. The are an 
ancient species and have 
cones that produce spores. 
Some are considered to be 
the world's worst weeds. In 
Victoria they have been 
found in Botanic Gardens, 
restaurant gardens, factory 
lawns. 

° Giant Knotweed Fallopia 
sachalinensis has very 
large leaves and grows as a 
blanket cover on banks. 
There is also a more 
compact variety called 
Japanese Knotweed. 

e All Hawkweeds (Hieracium genus) have been 
declared. The Orange Hawkweed has runners, hairy 
leaves, orange flowers and has been found in the 
Geelong and Ballarat areas. The related Mouse Ear 
has yellow flowers. 

° Black Knapweed is 
a seasonal plant 
with purple flowers. 
It is summer 
flowering and has 
been found at 
Warrnambool and 
Wallace. (The 
garden varieties of 
Knapweed are nota Black Knapweed 
problem.) 

° Mexican Feather Grass Nassella tenuissima has 
the potential to be an enormous problem. It has 
been found stocked as ornamental grass for sale in 
nurseries. 

° Salvinia in an aquatic fern that is declared in every 
state in Australia (not to be confused with the native 
Azolla) 





Karoo Thorn 





Horsetail species. 





° Water Hyacinth Eichhomia crassipes is also farming areas, waste places and 
declared in all states. It can clog waterways, and water ways. The Weed Spotters 
has been found at 44 sites in Victoria. In one case it receive training, and there is a 
was being sold on eBay and 191 plants were seized newsletter. Currently there are about 
in five states. We were shown some photographs of 200 Weed Spotters in the Geelong | 
the effort required to remove an infestation of Water area. More information can be found 
Hyacinth. at the website www.dpi.vic.gov.au/ 
weeds 
Ryan brought along some weeds growing in pots and it 
was very helpful to actually feel the plants. This was a most interesting and 
informative lecture followed by 
Ryan also told us about the Weed Spotters program run numerous questions from the 
by the DPI, involving volunteers who keep their eyes open audience. 
for weeds and potential weeds in natural areas, forests, Eng 
roadsides, cemeteries, nurseries, markets, fetes, gardens, EINS Water Hyacinth 





Orange-bellied Parrot survey results 
...Craig Morley 


The table below shows the results of the survey undertaken, in the Bellarine Peninsula area on 3—4 May 2008. 
The next survey will be 26—27 July . 


bellied Parrot Parrot 
mainland) 
Liz Headland, Guy Dutson & Daniel Gilmore 


Reserve. (South East) 
environs. 


Ocean Grove Golf course n Rob Cowdell & Judy Roberts-Wray 
Reedy Lake n 


Swan Bay (west) 


| 
et ia 
i 
| 
| 
| 
we 
| 


0 
nil 
nil 
nil 
nil 
Barry Lingham, Rod Long, Miles Charlesworth 
& Trevor Pescott 
nil 
nil 
nil 
nil 
nil 
nil 
nil 


N 


John Peter & Anthony Mitchell 


eo ee John Newman & Ben Newman 
| Cin cl John Newman & Ben Newman 


| a een 
Dandos Rd north & Pt. Lillias. 
ET 
° 


Nearly 80% of the world's original old growth forests e By switching to recycled paper we can make real 
have been logged or severely degraded. savings in energy and water use. 

34% of documents printed are used for less than 5 

minutes, while 22& are never used. Source: WWF email bulletin Futuremakers 


i 
i 
ni 
ni 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
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Bogong Moth, Batesford 


Photo: Dave King 


Bird observations May—June 2008 


A interesting observation this month is the departure 
of the cormorants from Balyang Sanctuary and also 
from Lake Lorne in Drysdale. These birds have been 
roosting at these sites for several years. Perhaps there is 
a connection to the decision to flood a section of the 
Gunbower Island area on the Murray River. Water was 
released into the area at the beginning of May as part of 
an environmental flow to stop the degradation caused by 
years of drought and little water flow in these important 
breeding grounds for water-birds. It would be interesting to 
see if our local birds have moved to take advantage of the 
expanding population of fish, frogs and aquatic life that 
occurs during floods. 


Last winter, a flock of more than 100 Red Knots was seen 
at Mud Island and again at Sand Island. It was surprising 
to see a flock of 130 of these birds, with a few in breeding 
plumage, flying into Lake Victoria in the late afternoon 
during May. Despite being intensely studied, the 
movements of the Red Knot remain unclear, according to 
a report at the Australian Wader Studies Group 
conference last year. First-year Red Knots and some 
second year birds may over-winter in South-eastern 
Australia, but some move to North-western Australia and 
many also move to New Zealand during our winter. 
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Crested Pigeons continue to increase in numbers, with 
flocks of 18 to 20 reported last month. These birds seem 
to be increasing in numbers, but few nest records have 
been submitted. Keep a close watch to see if you can find 
the flimsy nests of this species. 


Eastern Spinebills often spend time in suburban gardens 
over the autumn-winter months, but few have been 
reported this year. It is interesting to see that a New 
Holland Honeyeater with mainly white plumage is still 
being seen around the Barwon River. Keep an eye out for 
this distinctively coloured bird. There have been reports of 
this bird, or a similarly marked bird, for several years. 


The Yellow Gums are now in full bloom, so it is a good 
time to search for lorikeets and Swift Parrots as well as the 
honeyeaters that make use of the nectar supply. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, 
Bernie Lingham; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JCo, Joan Cohen; 
JDn, J Dawson; JHe, Jo Heatlie; JN, John Newman; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; VC, Vernon Cohen; VWD, Valda Dedman 








Species Number | Date Comments Observer 
Australasian Grebe 2 16/5 Barwon River, Queens Park at 0830. Also 3 at 0845 on 29/5. BAt 
Little Pied Cormorant Present | 26/5 Balyang Sanctuary, with Little Black Cormorants, at 1700. BAt 

None seen for at least a month, day or night. (Total of 200+) 
Little Black Cormorant Present | 26/5 Balyang Sanctuary, with Little Pied Cormorants, at 1700. None | BAt 
seen for at least a month, day or night (Total of 200+) 
Cattle Egret 9 25/5 Drysdale, in paddock near town, with cattle. LPh 
30 26/5 Barwon River near Princes Bridge, roosting with 200+ Little BAt 
Cormorants at 1700. None seen at Balyang Sanctuary since 
the end of March. 
Little Eagle 1 3/6 Highton JN 
Nankeen Kestrel 1 25/5 Point Lonsdale, on top of lighthouse. LPh 
1 25/5 Gnarwarre, on roadside fence at 0930. BAt 
Purple Swamphen 1 9/6 Balyang Sanctuary, the first seen here by this observer. BAt 
Common Greenshank 1 19/5 Lake Victoria, flying over. BL, BML 
Red Knot 130+ 19/5 Lake Victoria. Several in partial breeding plumage, one in BL, BML 
almost full red plumage. 
Double-banded Plover 15+ 19/5 Lake Victoria, many near the island. BL, BML 
Red-kneed Dotterel 300 19/5 Lake Victoria, scattered around the shore and many sheltering | BL, BML 
near the island. 
Banded Lapwing 5+ 25/5 Mt Moriac, cnr Princes Hwy and Devon Rd JN 
Crested Pigeon 20 1/6 Lara, on northern border of Serendip—on a foggy day all VC, JCo 
perched closely side by side on electricity wires, facing north. 
In the fog it was a magnificent sight. 
18 14/6 Barwon Valley Golf Course, 16 on power line, 2 in another BAt 
area repeatedly carrying nesting material to paperbark tree. 
These two birds were in company with an immature bird. | 
believe they have nested in this tree previously. Up to four 
birds are occasionally observed in Queens Park Golf Course. 
Yellow-tailed Black- 31 16/5 Buckley Falls Park, flying north. BAt 
Cockatoo 
Gang-gang Cockatoo Present | May Wandana Heights. Several present all month in and around LPh 
Pepperdine Creek reserve. 
7 4/6 Buckley Falls Park, flying NE at 0830. BAt 
Galah 100+ 30/5 Deakin University, Waurn Ponds.135 present on 19/6. VWD, LPh 
50+ 4/6 Buckley Falls Park, flying NE at 0820. BAt 
Corella spp. 200+ 4/6 Buckley Falls Park, flying ENE at 0800. BAt 
Little Corella 1 18/6 Queens Park, entered a hole in trunk of eucalypt and BAt 
remained in hole for 30 minutes. This hole was used by a pair 
of Little Corella last season for successful nesting. 
Red-rumped Parrot 10 16/6 Barwon Valley Golf Course, feeding on ground. May be seen BAt 
most mornings. 
Laughing Kookaburra 2 20/5 Queens Park. Also 11/6 and 14/6. BAt 
Southern Emu-wren 1 31/5 Hirst Rd, Anglesea, a male bird. BL, GMc 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 20+ 9/6 Barwon Valley Golf Course. Seen most days. BAt 
Honeyeater spp. 100s 31/5 lronbark Basin. There has been a decrease in numbers, but BL, GMc 
still hundreds in the area—Red Wattlebirds, Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters, White-naped Honeyeaters, Crescent 
Honeyeaters, New Holland Honeyeaters, Eastern Spinebills. 
One immature White-plumed Honeyeater seen. 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater | 1 25/5 Point Lonsdale LPh 
1+ 29/5 Leopold. Heard often lately. JHe 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 4+ 31/5 Brisbane Ranges, several birds at Stony Creek Picnic Ground | BL, BML 
feeding on nectar from flowering eucalypts. 
White-plumed Honeyeater 1 31/5 Ironbark Basin, on walking track above the cliffs. A single bird, | BL, GMc 
with very yellow head plumage. Identified as an immature bird. 
Unusual at this site. 
Crescent Honeyeater Many 31/5 lronbark Basin, many birds feeding on insects in trees near the | BL, GMc 
cliffs. 
New Holland Honeyeater 1 31/5 Fyansford, Baums Weir area. White and yellow overall, a BAt 
beautiful looking bird previously seen in this area. 
Eastern Spinebill 16/5 Buckley Falls Park BAt 
1+ 25/5 Leopold. Present until 30/5. JHe 
Scarlet Robin 2 8/6 Toynes Rd, Lara near entrance to You Yangs park. They VC, JCo 
bathed in roadside puddle. 
Flame Robin 1 25/5 Gnarwarre. This observer's only observation this season. BAt 
5 8/6 You Yangs, SE Paddock, two males and 3 brown birds. VC, JCo 
2 8/6 Toynes Rd, Lara, a male and a female. VC, JCo 
Eastern Yellow Robin 1 20/5 Queens Park BAt 
Golden Whistler 1 24/5 Leopold, a male. JDn 
Mistletoebird 1 27/5 Newtown, near Barwon River at Queens Park bridge, a male. LPh 
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Excursion 
Planetarium and Scienceworks 


Wednesday 16 July 2008 


As we've done for the last few years, we're avoiding the 
winter weather in July by staying cosily indoors! 


We have a screening arranged at the Planetarium at 11.00 
am, which gives those who wish to. use public transport time 
to get there by train. Entry to the Museum is $6.00 for adults 
and free for concessions and children. The Planetarium 
screening is $5.00 for adults and $4.00 for concessions. 


We have not organised any other group bookings for 
activities, but there are many other fascinating exhibitions 
and things to do at Scienceworks after lunch, some free, and 
some with a small charge. Current shows and exhibitions 
include the Light Spectacular in the Lightning Room, the 
Eyes on the Earth exhibition about satellite data collection, 
the historic Pumping Station, and a tour of the Collections 
Store if enough people are interested. 


Train travellers: 

Catch the train at Marshall 9.24 am, South Geelong 9.29, 
Geelong 9.34, North Geelong 9.37 or Lara 9.48. Get off at 
Newport and catch the 10.32 Flinders Street train and get off 
at Spotswood. From Spotswood Station it is 0.8 km, about 
10 minutes walk, to Scienceworks. 


Meet: At the information desk at Scienceworks (just inside 
the main door). 


Bring: Lunch or buy it at the cafeteria. Something warm 
and some wet weather gear for the walk from the station to 
Scienceworks. 

Contact: Deborah Evans, AH 5243 8687. I would 
appreciate people letting me know if they are coming by 


Monday 14th so | can have numbers for the Planetarium 
people. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 24 July 2008 
Bannockburn Bushland 


Leader: Kay Campbell 


We haven't, as a group, been birdwatching in the 
Bannockburn bushland since July 2005, but Kay goes there 


regularly and will be taking us to some of her favourite areas. 


Meet: 9.00 am at the entrance to the Bannockburn 
Bush Reserve, opposite the Golf Course 
entrance on the Bannockburn—Teasdale 
Road. 

about 12.30 pm 


Morning tea 


Finish: 
Bring: 
Enquiries: Kay 52433311 or Polly 5244 0182 
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Eco Book Group 
29 July 2008 
GBG Meeting Room, 8.00 pm 


Victoria's Volcanic Plain 


South-east South Australia and south-west Victoria has been 

declared Australia's first UNESCO National Geopark, 

'Kanawinka' 
One of the most important aspects of the Geopark is the 
link between the geology and the people, their stories, 
culture and history that builds a sustainable source of 
geotourism, brings jobs to rural and indigenous people 
and in turn help protect sites of importance and promote 
geoheritage complementing the work of the Geological 
Society of Australia and government Bodies. [UNESCO] 


At Book Group this month we will analyse the information 
currently available about the volcanic plain. 

Brochure: Volcanoes Discovery Trail available from tourist 
bureaus 

www.volcanoesdiscoverytrail.com 

Volcanoes in Victoria, William D Birch, Royal 
Society of Victoria, (2000 edn) 


Webpage: 
Booklet: 


We will also consider the implications in comparison with the 
push for a Volcanic Plains Biosphere. Information can be found 
at http://www.unesco.org/mab/BRs.shtml 


Victorian Volcanic Plains 
Knowledge Exchange Forum 


24—25 July 2008 
9.00 am—5.00 pm 


Geelong Conference Centre 


Speakers on the first day include Chris Pitfield (CCMA), Dr 
John Sherwood (Deakin University), Dr Graeme Newell 
(Arthur Rylah Institute), Dr Vivienne Turner (Arthur Rylah 
Institute), Michelle Butler (DPI), Dr Rohan Clarke (Deakin 
University), Paul Gibson-Roy (Greening Australia), Geoff 
Brown (Tangent Consulting), Stephen Carey (University of 
Ballarat), Andrew Pritchard (DSE), Garry Peterson (DSE), 
Sonia Mahony (CCMA). 


There will also be a field trip on the following day that will 
look at various Greening Australia/University of Melbourne 
and ARI research sites around Birregurra/Beeac (9:00 am- 
1:30 pm). 


It is more of a workshop than a public meeting but you can 
be glad to know that it is happening, even if you can't attend. 
Booking is essential. Contact Chris Pitfield 
chris.pitfield@ccma.vic.gov.au 
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August: Jan Venters 
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JULY 2008 


Coming events 


General Meeting: Native Vegetation Laws— 
Environment Defenders Office 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Excursion (Mid week): Planetarium 
Leader: Deborah Evans 

Bird Group: Birds of Ecuador—Craig Morley 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bannockburn 
Eco Book Group 


AUGUST 2008 


5 General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 
12 ~~ Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 


TBA 


Mammal Group: Survey 


17 Excursion: Yellingbo: Helmeted Honeyeater habitat 
Leader: TBA 

21 Bird Group: Birds increasing in population and 
distribution—John Newman 

23 Boneseed pull—You Yangs 
Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 

28 Mid-week Bird Excursion 


Consider this for your winter reading... 


Not easy to get in bookshops, but worth hunting for in libraries, are two of America's natural history classics: 


Walden, or Life in the Woods by Henry D. Thoreau, 1906, and A Sand County Almanac by Aldo Leopold, 1949. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 July, 2008. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 


The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 


photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can 


be sought. 


Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 


start at 8.00 pm 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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